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No.  1.     Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law — May. 

No.  2.     Announcement  of  the  College  of  Commerce — June. 

No.  3.     Announcement  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter   Session 
Classes — July. 

No.  4.     Announcement  of  the  Shorthand  School — December. 

No.  5.     Announcement  of  the  Summer  School — January. 

No.  6.     Announcement  of  the  Academy — February. 

No.  7.     Announcement  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Science — March. 

No.  8.     Announcement  of  the  Junior  College  of  Engineering 
— April. 
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CALENDAR 

1921 

SCdaym^  for  Autumn  Quarter- 

September  12,  Monday First  day  of  Autumn  Quarter. 

October  12,  Wednesday Columbus  Day.     Holiday. 

November  1,  Tuesday All   Saints'   Day.     Holy   Day. 

November  24,  Thursday Thanksgiving   Day.     Holiday. 

November  25,  Friday.. Holiday. 

December  8   Thursdav  \Feast  of  the   Immaculate  Concep- 

uecemoer  »,  1  nursday j-     Uon      Hdy  Day 

i       -r        i'       '  i  Wr    ,  (    "[Quarterly   Examinations.     Regis- 
day,  luesday  and  Wednes-?-     ^     ^       c      w  r\      «. 
,  J                J                               t ration  lor   Winter  Quarter. 

r>>  u      01    wt  j       j  lLast  day  of  Autum   Quarter. 

December  21,  Wednesday  ....  k~u  .  .     J     tj  i- i         u     • 

J       J  Christmas  Holidays  begin. 

1922 

T                i    «r    i        .  1  Classes  resume.     First  day  of  Win- 

January  4,  Wednesday j     ter  Quarter. 

January  25,  Wednesday President's  Day.     Holiday. 

February  22,  Wednesday Washington's   Birthday.     Holiday. 

March   14,  15,  16,   Tuesday,!  Quarterly   Examinations.     Regis- 
Wednesday  and  Thursday/     tration   for   Spring  Quarter. 

March  17,  Friday St.  Patrick's  Day.     Holiday. 

March  20,  Monday First  day  of  Spring  Quarter. 

APt'     H°'    "'JV^MAnnual  Retreat. 

luesday   and    WednesdayJ 

April  13,  Thursday First  day  of  Easter  Recess. 

April  18,  Tuesday Classes  resume. 

May  12,  Friday Christian  Doctrine  Contest. 

May  19,  Friday English  Prize  Essay  Contest. 

May  25,  Thursday. Ascension  Day.     Holy  Day. 

May  30,  Tuesday Decoration  Day.     Holiday. 

June  9,  12    13,  Friday,  Mon-jQu         ,    Examinations, 
day  and  luesday J^  J 

June  13,  Tuesday Last  day  of  Spring  Quarter. 

June  14,  Wednesday Commencement  Exercises. 
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CATALOGUE    AND    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

INTRODUCTORY 

De  Paul  University  Academy  is  the  preparatory  department 
of  De  Paul  University.  It  is  chartered  as  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  is  empowered  to 
confer  diplomas  of  graduation  in  the  five  departments  of  Arts, 
Science,  Pre-Engineering,  Commerce  and  General  Academic.  It 
is  accredited  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  its  graduates  are 
admitted  to  Catholic  and  secular  colleges  and  universities  with- 
out having  to  submit  to  entrance  examinations. 

It  is  administered  and  conducted  by  the  Priests  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  commonly  called  the  Vincentian  Fath- 
ers, after  their  founder,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  Vincentian  Fathers 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  Catholic  education,  as 
well  as  in  missionary  labours  in  all  Christian  lands  and  in  the 
Orient.  In  the  United  States  there  are  at  the  present  time  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  institutions  under  their  management  and 
control,  including  St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Niag- 
ara University,  at  Niagara  Falls;  Kenrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  St.  Vin- 
cent's Seminary,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania;  St.  Vincent's  Col- 
lege, Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri;  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Perryville, 
Missouri;  St.  Louis  Preparatory  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
University  of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Texas;  and  St.  Thomas'  Seminary, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

De  Paul  Academy,  which,  together  with  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Science,  Junior  College  of  Engineering,  Law,  Commerce  and 
Extension,  is  now  included  under  the  title  of  De  Paul  University, 
first  opened  its  doors  to  students  September  5,  1898,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Vincent's  College.  From  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin  and  from  its  rapid  growth  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  De  Paul  Academy  is  credited  with  offering  to  the  Catho- 
lic young  men  confided  to  its  charge,  all  the  advantages  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  training  which  the  progressiveness  of  the 
present  and  the  conservatism  of  the  centuries  can  combine  to 
produce. 
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DE  PAUL  UNI  VERSITY  — ACADEMY 

DESCRIPTION 

LOCATION  The  Academy  occupies  the  block  bounded  by- 
Webster,  Sheffield  and  Belden  Avenues  and  Os- 
good Street.  This  location  is  in  the  residence  district  of  the  North 
Side  of  the  City,  not  far  from  Lake  Michigan  and  Lincoln  Park. 
It  is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  convenient  transpor- 
tation being  afforded  by  adjacent  surface  lines  and  by  the  North- 
western Elevated  Railroad,  Webster  Avenue  Station  (local)  or 
Fullerton  Avenue  Station  (express  service). 

ACCOMMODATIONS     The   Academy   Building   will    accom- 
AND  modate  from  five  to  six  hundred  stu- 

EQUIPMENT  dents.     It     is     a     modern,     fire-proof 

structure  of  Bedford  stone,  containing 
modern  appliances  for  proper  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation. 
The  entire  equipment  throughout  the  building  is  modern,  of  ap- 
proved sanitary  construction,  and  more  than  adequate  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  thorough  instruction.     This  equipment  includes: 

THE  WOOD     Thoroughly      equipped      wood      and       machine 
AND  shops  have  been  installed  for  students  of  the  Pre- 

MACHINE         Engineering  course.     Each  student  has  his  as- 
SHOPS  signed  place  at  a  work  bench  and  is  supplied  with 

all  the  hand  tools  known  to  the  carpenter,  cabi- 
net maker  or  pattern  maker.  Here  the  young  student  may  test 
out  his  mechanical  bent  by  operating  the  planing  machines, 
wood-trimmers,  band  saw  and  speed  lathes  which  the  wood  shop 
provides. 

So,  too,  the  machine  shops  offer  to  the  student,  the  use  of 
automatic  power  machines,  drill  press,  hack  saw,  shapers,  plan- 
ers, and  several  "Lodge  and  Shipley"  engine  lathes.  All  the 
machines  are  separately  driven  and  completely  protected  with 
safety  guards. 

THE  A    large,     well-lighted    hall    is    assigned  for  the 

DRAWING      classes    in    Freehand    and    Mechanical    Drawing. 
ROOM  Models  are  provided  for  work  in  representation. 

Special    desks,   [lockers    and   files   complete    the 
equipment. 

THE  The    Chemistry    Laboratory,    spacious    and 

CHEMISTRY         fully  equipped  with  sets  of  apparatus,  is  pro- 
LABORATORY     vided  with  locker  desks,  side  tables,  hoods, 

shelves  for  reagents,  etc.  Each  student  is 
given  a  separate  locker  desk,  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  is 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  course.  In 
short,  the  accommodations  in  this  and  in  the  other  laboratories 
are  far  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  academic  courses  in  these 
subjects. 
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THE  The     Physics     Laboratory      is      completely 

PHYSICS  provided  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  conduct- 

LABORATORY     ing    individual    experiments     in    mechanics, 

attraction,  heat,  light,  acoustics,  electricity, 
etc.  Each  student  has  his  assigned  place  at  the  experimenting 
tables.  In  addition  to  the  experimental  apparatus  there  is  a 
supply  of  demonstration  apparatus  for  lecture  work,  including 
air  pumps,  electrostatic  machines,  and  a  complete  equipment  for 
wireless  telegraphy. 

THE  The   Biological    Laboratory    is   well  supplied 

BIOLOGICAL  with  all  the  appliances  required  by  present- 
LABORATORY  day  courses  in  Physiology,  Zoology  and  Bot- 
any. Besides  charts,  dissectible  models  and 
preserved  specimens,  it  contains  a  complete  set  of  sections  for  the 
microscopic  study  of  plants  and  animals.  A  myrograph,  blood 
pressure  gauges,  and  various  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus  are 
provided  for  laboratory  work  in  physiology.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  compound  microscopes,  dissecting  microscopes  and  oil 
immersion  lenses  are  provided.  There  is,  also,  an  aquarium  and 
an  optic  lantern  outfit. 

THE  The  Library  is  in  the  Academy  building,  and  is 

LIBRARY       open  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  daily.     The 

reading  room  section  contains  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  eighty  students  engaged  in  reference  reading  at  the  same 
time.  Several  thousand  additional  books  have  been  provided, 
many  being  the  donation  of  friends  of  the  institution.  The 
Library  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  graduate  librarian. 

THE  The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Acad- 

AUDITORIUM  emy,    the    entertainments,    dramatic    pro- 

ductions, public  debates,  lectures,  and 
general  assemblies  are  all  held  in  De  Paul  University  Audi- 
torium, one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

THE  The  Gymnasium  is  a  large  recreation  hall  for 

GYMNASIUM  the  students,  68  by  180  feet.     It  is  fully  equipped 

with  apparatus  for  calisthenics.  During  the 
noon  recess  and  in  the  evening  students  congregate  here  for  indoor 
baseball,  basket  ball  and  other  games.  Adjacent  to  the  gym- 
nasium are  locker  rooms  and  hot  and  cold  showers. 

THE  De  Paul  Campus  is  a  rectangular  field  inclosed  by  a 

CAMPUS     high   composition-stone  wall.      Besides  being  a   re- 
creation ground,   it  is   the  theatre  of  the   football, 
baseball,  track  and  other  athletic  contests  of  the  student  body. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

INTELLECTUAL      In  building  up  a  system  of  education,  De 
TRAINING  Paul  Academy  sought  to  discover  how  best 

the  institution  could  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  both  Church  and  State.  It  endeavors  to  prepare  its  students 
to  discharge  honorably  their  social,  professional,  civic  and  religious 
duties.  It  achieves  this  purpose  by  uniting  the  highest  intellectual 
with  the  soundest  moral  training. 

As  factors  contributing  to  the  intellectual  growth  of  its  stu- 
dents, it  combines  the  study  of  Mathematics,  Science,  History, 
Economics,  Ancient  and  Modern  Foreign  Language,  and  Eng- 
lish, in  such  proportion  as  to  insure  the  groundwork  of  a  true 
liberal  education  for  all  its  students. 

Although  a  portion  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  before 
graduation  is  stereotyped  and  exacted  of  all  candidates,  a  modi- 
fied elective  system  is  pursued,  whereby  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  such  courses  in  technical,  scientific,  mechanical 
or  commercial  studies  as  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  their  fu- 
ture careers.  To  aid  the  student  in  a  prudent  and  wise  selection, 
curricula  of  studies  are  suggested  in  which  the  "electives"  are 
thrown  into  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  graduation. 
In  this  way,  an  indiscriminate  choice  of  unrelated  subjects  is 
prevented,  and  the  student  is  afforded  the  combined  benefit  of  a 
special  training  that  will  prepare  him  for  his  work  in  the  world 
and  a  liberal  education  that  will  develop  in  him  the  qualities  of 
an  enlightened  citizen  and  a  cultivated  gentleman. 

MORAL  Since    De    Paul    is    a    Catholic  institution,  the 

AND  chief  influence  brought  to  bear  in  moulding  the 

RELIGIOUS       characters  and  purifying  the  hearts  of  its  stu- 
TRAINING         dents    is    Religion.     Not    only    is    a    thorough 

course  of  instruction  in  Christian  Doctrine  an 
essential  part  of  the  system,  but  an  endeavor  is  made  to  create  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  piety 
and  morality. 

The  exercises  of  a  spiritual  Retreat  are  conducted  annually; 
during  special  seasons  the  students  are  given  opportunities 
of  attending  Mass;  prizes  are  offered  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  done  in  Christian  Doctrine  classes;  and  once  each  week  the 
students  are  assembled  for  Chapel  Exercise,  which  consists  in  an 
appropriate  instruction  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 
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PHYSICAL     The    authorities    of    the    school    are  interested  in 
AND  promoting   and   encouraging   athletics.     All   such 

ATHLETIC     activities  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
TRAINING     the   Faculty   Director   of  Athletics,    the  Athletic 

Coach,  and  the  Student  Managers  and  Captains 
in  season,  of  the  Football,  Baseball,  Basket  Ball,  Indoor  Baseball 
and  Track  Teams. 

Undue  attention  to  athletics  at  the  expense  of  study  is  not 
tolerated.  Only  those  students,  therefore,  who  are  registered  for 
studies  in  regular  courses  and  who  have  no  failures  or  conditions, 
or  are  not  otherwise  under  censure,  may  participate  in  athletic  con- 
tests. 

DISCIPLINE      The  Faculty  endeavors  to  exercise  a  parental 

watchfulness  and  interest  over  the  charges  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Nothing  is  left  undone  to  create  a  demo- 
cratic spirit  among  the  students  and  to  inspire  them  with  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  straightforward  cordiality  for  the  school 
authorities.  Gentlemanly  conduct  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  is 
the  general  requirement  of  every  student.  The  Faculty  reserves  the 
right  to  dismiss  any  student  whose  conduct  or  influence  is  harmful 
to  the  good  name  of  the  school  or  injurious  to  the  moral  or  intellectual 
well-being  of  the  students. 

ATTENDANCE  Students    must    be    punctual    and    regu- 

AND  lar   in   attendance.     Of  all  the  causes  for 

PUNCTUALITY        failure  in  class  work,  there  are  none  per- 
haps  more   effectual   than    tardiness    and 
irregular  attendance. 

Class  work  begins  each  day  at  nine  o'clock. 

In  case  of  absence  or  tardiness,  the  parents  or  guardians  are 
expected  to  state  in  a  note  their  cognizance  of  and  their  consent 
to  the  absence  or  tardiness  of  their  charge.  No  student  will  be 
admitted  to  class  without  having  this  note  countersigned  by  the 
Prefect  of  Discipline. 

Students  must  be  present  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  class  time 
during  each  quarter  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  quarterly  exam- 
inations. Class  work  missed  through  tardiness  or  absence  for  what- 
ever cause  must  be  made  up  within  two  weeks  after  the  student's  re- 
turn to  school. 

Protracted  absence  (except  in  case  of  sickness)  or  habitual 
tardiness  renders  the  student  liable  to  dismissal  without  credits. 

Students  are  forbidden  to  absent  themselves  from  class  or 
study  or  to  leave  the  school  building  while  classes  are  in  session 
without  the  permission  of  the  Prefect. 
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Membership  in  classes  of  Christian  Doctrine,  attendance  at 
weekly  conference  in  Church,  presence  at  the  annual  Retreat, 
are  exacted  of  all  Catholic  students. 

In  fine,  all  students  of  De  Paul  Academy  are  expected  to  be  of 
good  moral  character,  actuated  by  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
prompted  by  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement. 

SCHEDULE        Classes  are  called   each  day  at  nine    o'clock- 

Students  are  expected  to  be  in  their  class  rooms 
at  the  beginning  of  class.  Students  who  come  before  nine  o'clock 
must  go  to  the  rooms  assigned  for  study. 

The  class  periods  are  fifty-five  minutes  in  duration. 

A  recess  of  one  hour  is  allowed  at  noon. 

Classes  are  dismissed  at  three  o'clock. 

Saturday  is  the  weekly  holiday. 

No  classes  are  taught  on  the  Holy  Days  of  the  Church  or  on 
National  Holidays.     (See  Calendar.) 

A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  given  at  Christmas,  and  one  week 
at  Easter. 

EXPENSES  The  fee  for  tuition  is  $100  per  annum,  pay- 
able in  installments  of  $10.00  on  the  first  of 
each  month.  A  reduction  of  $10.00  per  annum  is  made  to  those 
students  who  pay  the  sum  of  $30.00  in  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter. 

GENERAL 

Tuition  for  scholastic  year $100.00 

Tuition  by  quarterly  payments _. 90.00 

Locker  fee  (double  locker— $4.00) 2.00 

SPECIAL 

Biology  Laboratory  fee — per  quarter $2.00 

Chemistry  Laboratory  fee — per  quarter 4.00 

Chemistry — Breakage  Deposit  (returnable) 5.00 

Physics  Laboratory  fee — per  quarter 2.00 

Shop  fee — per  quarter 3.00 

Typewriter  rental  fee — per  quarter 3.00 

Special  examination  fee 1 .00 

Examination  to  remove  condition  (each  subject) 1.00 

Fee  for  late  registration 1.00 

Diploma  fee 5.00 

Piano,  Organ  or  Harmony — 1  hr.  per  week — per  quarter 45.00 

Piano,  Organ  or  Harmony — y%  hr.  per  week — per  quarter 25.00 

Voice  Coaching  or  Violin — 1  hr.  per  week — per  quarter 35.00 

Voice  Coaching  or  Violin — XA  hr.  per  week — per  quarter 20.00 

Harmony — 1  hr.  per  week — per  quarter 5.00 
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Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  Registrar's 
office.  No  student  is  allowed  to  attend  classes  or  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  membership  in  the  Academy  until  at  least  a  deposit  on 
account  of  tuition  has  been  paid.  Under  no  circumstances  are 
tuition  and  fees  refunded.  A  rebate  is  not  granted.  A  student 
who  withdraws  from  school  for  valid  reasons  during  the  year  may, 
however,  redeem  the  tuition  paid  by  pursuing  studies  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal. 

The  University  has  no  dormitories  for  its  students;  however, 
board  and  room  with  congenial  surroundings  may  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  rates  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  Regis- 
trar's office  has  on  file  at  all  times  a  list  of  available  accommoda- 
tions and  will  be  pleased  to  assist  in  properly  placing  students. 

A  supply  of  books  and  stationery  is  maintained  in  the  office, 
where  such  may  be  obtained  at  current  rates. 

All  breakage  in  laboratories  and  all  destruction  or  defacing  of 
property,  even  when  accidental,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  student 
responsible  therefor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  De  Paul  Academy,  like  Catholic  institu- 
tions generally,  is  without  endowment, 
hence,  as  specified,  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  for  courses  in  the  Acad- 
emy. However,  through  the  generosity  of  kindly  disposed  organ- 
izations and  individuals  the  Academy  has  received  donations  for 
a  limited  number  of  annual  scholarships.  These  scholarships 
entitle  the  holders  of  them  to  free  tuition  (not  including  fees)  for 
one  year. 

Scholarships  in  De  Paul  Academy  are  maintained  by: 
Chicago  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Brownson  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Illinois  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
De  Paul  University  Auxiliary, 
W.  Gregory  Smith, 
Bequest  of  Mary  Travers,  deceased, 
Reverend  J.  H.  Crowe, 
Monsignor  Edward  A.  Kelly, 
John  T.  Connery. 

The  members  of  De  Paul  Alumni  Association  offer  an  annual 
scholarship  admitting  the  holder  to  one  year's  free  tuition  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  De  Paul  University.  This  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  chosen  by  the 
Faculty. 
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A  free  scholarship  of  one  year  is  also  awarded  to  the  student 
of  first,  second  and  third  years  who  obtains  the  highest  general 
average  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Donations  of  scholarships  will  be  most  gratefully  received, 
as  the  number  already  subscribed  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  many  requests  made  by  deserving  students  for  assis- 
tance in  obtaining  free  tuition.  The  Director  of  Studies  would  be 
pleased  to  communicate  with  persons  interested  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  scholarship. 

SCHOLARSHIP  1.     Students  holding  scholarships  must 

REQUIREMENTS        be  pursuing  regular  courses  leading   to 

graduation. 

2.  All  scholarships  are  for  one  year  only,  and  do  not  include 
fees  and  incidental  expenses. 

3.  Holders  of  scholarships  will  be  deprived  of  the  scholar- 
ship if  their  general  average  for  any  quarter  falls  below  eighty  per 
cent,  or  their  attendance  record  falls  below  ninety  per  cent. 

4.  Through  the  scholarships  offered  to  the  students  of  first, 
second  and  third  years  who  obtain  the  highest  general  average, 
the  Faculty  offers  a  powerful  incentive  to  proficiency  in  study. 

AWARDS    Several  gold  medals  are  awarded  each  year  for  pro- 
ficiency in  study.     These  medals  are  presented  at  the 
Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  offered: 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  for  first  and 
second  years,  offered  by  Reverend  Andrew  Croke, 
Pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  for  third  and 
fourth  years,  offered  by  Reverend  J.  H.  Crowe,  Pastor 
of  St.  Ita's  Church. 

The  Gold  Medals  for  Public  Speaking  and  Debate, 
offered  by  Reverend  Bernard  C.  Heeney,  Pastor  of 
St.    Gertrude's   Church. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  History,  offered  by  The  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Foresters,  Illinois  State  Court. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  English  Essay,  offered  by  Rev- 
erend Terence  A.  O'Brien,  Pastor  of  Queen  of  Angel's 
Church. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  General  Excellence,  offered  by 
Reverend  Joseph  A.  Casey,  Pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  Church. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  The  school  year,  comprising  about  forty  weeks, 

SCHOOL  begins   early    in   September   and   continues   until 

YEAR  about  the  middle  of  June.     The  year  is  divided 

into  three  terms,  called  Quarters.  The  Autumn 
Quarter  runs  from  the  opening  in  September  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. The  Winter  Quarter  begins  in  December  and  ends  in 
mid-March.  The  Spring  Quarter  opens  in  mid-March  and  con- 
tinues to  the  closing  exercises  in  June. 


ADMISSION  In  addition  to  meeting  the  character  require- 
ments already  stated,  beginners  applying  for 
admission  to  the  Academy  must  be  graduates  of  parochial  or 
public  grammar  schools — in  other  words,  they  must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  work  usually  assigned  in  the  standard 
elementary  school  course. 

Students  applying  for  advanced  standing  must  present  au- 
thoritatively signed  certificates  indicating  the  grade  of  work  prev- 
iously done,  and  at  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  Studies  will  be 
placed  in  the  class  for  which  their  former  accomplishments  best 
fit  them.  Applicants  unable  to  furnish  such  certificates  must 
satisfactorily  pass  an  examination  in  the  subjects  for  which  they 
desire  credit. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  graduating  honors  may 
pursue  designated  branches  of  study  provided  the  subjects 
chosen  be  within  their  capabilities. 


COURSES       The  Academy  offers  to  its  students  five  distinct 
OF  and  complete  courses  of  study. 

STUDY  The  Academy  of  Liberal  Arts  is  preparatory 

to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  its  courses  are 
also  complete  in  themselves.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  full  curriculum  of  studies  a  diploma  is  granted. 

The  Academy  of  General  Science  prepares  the  student  for 
entrance  into  the  College  of  Sciences.  A  foundation  is  laid  by 
fostering  a  love  for  the  natural  sciences.  The  modern  languages, 
French  and  German,  are  taught  in  place  of  Greek. 

The  Academy  of  General  Engineering  is  designed  to  fit  the 
student  for  entrance  into  the  College  of  Engineering,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  courses  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  a  diploma 
is  granted  upon  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  full  course  of 
study. 
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# 

The  Academy  of  Commerce  embraces  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  a  high  school  course  and  a  thorough  Commercial  course. 
It  qualifies  students  to  enter  business  life  immediately  by  im- 
parting to  them  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education  in  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Foreign  Language,  History  and  Science,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  that  are  of  direct  practi- 
cal use.  This  course  is  completed  in  four  years.  A  diploma  is 
granted  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  studies. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  General  Academic  course  which  offers 
those  subjects  ordinarily  required  for  general  admission  to  stan- 
dard colleges.  It  includes  regulation  courses  in  English,  Math- 
ematics, History,  Science  and  the  ancient  and  modern  foreign 
languages.  A  General  High  School  diploma  is  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

SYSTEM  In  all  of  these  separate  Academies,  the  scholastic 

OF  attainments  of  the  students  are  reckoned  by  a  sys- 

CREDITS        tern  of  credits.     A  unit  of  credit  in  this  system  is 

the  equivalent  of  one  years  study  of  a  major  subject. 
It  represents  180  periods  of  class  attendance  in  a  given  subject, 
or  double  this  number  of  periods  in  laboratory,  shop,  drawing 
room  and  such  other  work  as  by  its  nature  dispenses  with  extra- 
class  preparation — provided  that  the  student  fulfilling  this  attend- 
ance requirement  secures  the  passing  grade  of  75  per  cent. 

Students  are  required  to  secure  four  such  units  of  credit  in 
order  to  begin  unconditionally  the  work  of  the  second  year; 
eight  units  are  the  prerequisite  for  unconditional  admission  to 
the  third  year;  and  twelve  units  for  admission  in  good  standing 
to  the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  securing  of  these  credits  depends  on  three  conditions: 

1.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  during  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  time  during  each  quarter. 

2.  Performance  of  all  the  written  work  assigned  for  home 
preparation,  including  compositions,  problems,  examination  pa- 
pers and  scientific  laboratory  manuals. 

3.  A  passing  grade  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  75  per  cent. 

EXAMINATIONS     Written  examinations  are  held  at  the  close 

of  each  quarter.  The  passing  grade  is  75 
per  cent  in  all  subjects. 

A  grade  between  65  and  75  per  cent  in  any  subject  imposes 
a  "condition"  in  that  subject.  Students  thus  penalized  may  re- 
move the  "condition"  by  passing  a  second  examination  which  is 
held  after  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  Any  student  who  has 
not  removed  a  condition  within  a  specified  time  is  automatically 
failed  in  the  subject. 

A  grade  below  65  per  cent  constitutes  a  failure. 
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REPORTS  A  detailed  report,  based  upon  the  combined  re- 
sults of  the  examinations  and  daily  recitations, 
is  mailed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 
This  report  gives  the  class  standing  and  attendance -record  of  the 
students.  Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  examine  these 
reports  and  to  take  note  of  the  attendance  record  submitted,  and 
in  case  the  class  standing  of  their  sons  or  wards  falls  below  the 
passing  grade,  to  make  inquiries  of  the  Director  of  Studies. 

HOME  As  the  time  spent  at  the  Academy  is  almost  entirely 
STUDY  devoted  to  recitation  and  instruction,  students  are 
required  to  prepare  their  lessons  at  home.  No  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  devoted  to  study  in  prep- 
aration for  each  hour  of  class  work.  Consequently  students  who 
take  four  studies  and  have  a  one-hour  study  period  at  school  must 
devote  at  least  two  hours  to  study  at  home.  Those  who  are 
carrying  five  courses  must  study  about  four  hours  each  day  at 
home,  since  they  have  no  study  period  at  school.  Parents  and 
guardians  are  requested  to  insist  on  their  son's  or  ward's  strict 
compliance  with  this  obligation. 

GENERAL  Sixteen  units  of  credit  are  required  for 

REQUIREMENTS        graduation.     As    has    already    been    de- 
FOR  fined,  a  unit  of  credit  means  that  a  sub- 

GRADUATION  ject  is  taken  for  fifty-five  minutes  daily 

throughout  the  school  year.  Double 
periods  are  required  for  laboratory. 

These  sixteen  units  must  be  made  up  of  specifically  required 
and  freely  elective  units  as  outlined  in  the  various  courses. 

The  general  requirements  which  all  the  courses  have  in  com- 
mon as  a  groundwork  are:  English,  3  units;  Mathematics  (Al- 
gebra and  Plane  Geometry),  2  units;  Science,  1  unit;  History, 
1  unit;  Foreign  Language,  3  units  in  the  same  language  or  2  units 
in  each  of  two  languages.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  subjects 
specifically  required  in  the  Academy  in  which  a  diploma  is  sought. 

These  general  requirements  are  included  as  a  constant  part 
of  every  course  of  studies;  these  must  be  complied  with  by  every 
student  who  expects  to  graduate,  and  no  excess  number  of  credits 
in  other  subjects  will  be  accepted  as  substitutes. 

SPECIFIC  Candidates  for  a  diploma  in  the  Academy 

REQUIREMENTS        of  Liberal  Arts  must  present  credits  as 

follows:  English  (Composition,  Rheto- 
ric, Literature),  3  (or  4)  units;  Latin,  4  units;  Greek,  3  units, 
Science,  1  unit;  History,  1  unit;  Mathematics,  2  units;  sufficient 
credit  in  elective  subjects  to  make  up  the  necessary  total  of  16 
units. 
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Candidates  for  graduation  in  the  Academy  of  General  Science 
are  required  to  present  the  following  credits:  English  (Com- 
position, Rhetoric,  Literature),  3  units;  Language,  Latin,  3 
units,  French  or  German,  2  units;  Science  (Biology,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry), 2  units;  History,  1  unit;  Mathematics,  3  units;  sufficient 
credit  in  elective  subjects  to  make  up  the  necessary  graduation 
requirement. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  the  Academy  of  Engineering  are 
required  to  present  the  following  credits:  English  (Composi- 
tion, Rhetoric,  Literature),  3  units;  Language,  French  or 
German,    3    units,    or  Latin,    2   units   and   French   or   German, 

2  units;  Science,  1  (or  2)  units  (one  of  which  must  be  Phys- 
ics); History,  1  unit;  Mathematics,  3J/2  units;  Shop  and  Drawing 
(Freehand  and  Mechanical),  1  (or  2)  units;  sufficient  credit  in 
elective  subjects  to  make  up  the  total  graduation  requirement. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  the  Academy  of  Commerce  must 
present  credits  as  follows:  English  (Composition,  Rhetoric, 
Literature),  3  units;  Mathematics,  2  units;  Language,  3  units 
in  one,  or  2  units  in  each  of  two  languages;  History,  1  unit; 
Science,  1  unit,  Bookkeeping,  1  unit;  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 

3  units;  Commercial   Law  and    Commercial   Arithmetic,   1  unit. 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  in  the  General  Academic  Course 
must  present  credits  as  follows:  English,  4  units;  Mathematics, 
2  units;  Latin,  2  or  3  units;  Modern  Foreign  Language,  2  or  3 
units;  History,  2  units;  Science,   1  unit. 

CURRICULUM      In    making   out    their   programs   of   studies, 

students  should  always  give  preference  to  the 
prescribed  courses.  The  schedule  is  arranged  to  throw  the  greater 
portion  of  the  electives  into  the  last  two  years.  An  indiscreet 
attempt  to  defeat  this  arrangement  by  excessive  "choosing"  in 
the  first  two  years  will  result  in  disappointing  restrictions  during 
third  and  fourth  years. 

The  wide-awake  student  will  have  drawn  up  his  entire  curri- 
culum before  the  end  of  his  first  year.  He  will  have  noted  the 
prerequisites  of  the  course  which  he  intends  to  pursue;  he  will 
have  foreseen  the  conflicts  of  class  periods  and  determined  how 
these  may  be  prevented;  he  will  even  have  made  provision  for 
the  possibility  of  changing  his  mind  with  regard  to  certain  work 
and  not  fear  any  consequent  complications;  in  fine,  he  will  have 
noted  that: 

1.  The  time  required  for  graduation  is  four  years. 

2.  The  average  student  who  carries  four  units  per  year  is 
doing  all  that  he  can  do  well. 

3.  A  candidate  for  graduation  may  not  carry  less  than  three 
units  of  work  per  year. 
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4.  Without  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Studies,  no 
student  may  attempt  to  make  more  than  four  units  of  credit  in  one 
year. 

5.  Not  less  than  a  full  unit  will  be  received  in  Languages  and 
Science,  and  not  less  than  Y/i  unit  wi^  De  received  in  any  other 
study. 

6.  A  foreign  language  must  be  pursued  for  two  years. 

7.  Two  foreign  languages  or  two  sciences  may  not  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

8.  Typewriting  without  shorthand  is  a  non-credit  subject. 

9.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  a  subject  which 
is  not  chosen  by  at  least  ten  students,  provided  such  subject  be 
not  required  for  graduation. 

10.  An  earnest  student  will  seldom  have  reason  to  depart 
from  the  list  of  subjects  classified  under  one  of  the  following  sug- 
gested curricula  of  16  units. 

These  curricula  and  the  prerequisites  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction are  so  arranged  as  to  compel  an  early  preference  for  the 
prescribed  subjects  and  to  throw  the  greater  part  of  the  electives 
into  the  last  years  of  attendance.  The  immature  Academy  stu- 
dent stands  in  need  of  such  aids  to  a  prudent  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  work.  Parents  and  guardians  are  expected  to  in- 
struct their  sons  or  wards  with  regard  to  their  elective  work,  and 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  will  be  ever  ready  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance in  discouraging  an  indiscriminate  choice  of  unrelated  sub- 
jects or  a  program  of  studies  giving  evidence  of  inconsistency  and 
indefiniteness  of  purpose. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

THE  ACADEMY      The  aim  of  the  Academy  of  Liberal  Arts 
OF  LIBERAL  is  to  prepare  the  student,   in  as  short  a 

ARTS  time   as   is   consistent   with   thoroughness, 

for  entrance  into  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  It  is  designed  to  afford  a  fair  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek 
with  an  insight  into  the  literature  of  these  languages.  Courses 
in  History,  Mathematics  and  Science  are  added.  Every  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature. 
The  following  is  the  program  of  studies  for  students  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Liberal  Arts: 

FIRST  YEAR 

No.  of  Unit 

Subject  Department  Course  Value 

Latin,  Elementary ....Latin 1  1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 1  1 

Algebra ..Mathematics 1  1 

History,  Ancient History 1  1 

Christian  Doctrine _ Religion 1 

SECOND  YEAR 

Caesar,  Composition Latin 2  1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature _ ...English 2  1 

Geometry,  Plane Mathematics 2  1 

Greek,  Elementary Greek 1  1 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 2 

THIRD  YEAR 

Cicero,  Composition Latin.. 3  1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

Xenophon,  Grammar Greek... 

Geometry,  Solid  or Mathematics 

Algebra,  Intermediate ...Mathematics 

History,  Mediaeval,  Modern History 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Virgil,  Composition,  Prosody Latin 

Homer,  Grammar ...Greek 

Biology,  or Biology 

Chemistry,  or Chemistry 

Physics ...Physics 

History,  United  States, 

and  Civics,  or History 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

H 

4 

\i 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 
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THE  ACADEMY  OF       The   courses   prescribed    for    the   stu- 
GENERAL  SCIENCE      dents    in    the    Academy    of    General 

Science  are  designed  to  fit  the  prospec- 
tive college  student  to  carry  on  advantageously  the  study  of  ad- 
vanced scientific  courses  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Thorough  courses  in  Algebra  and  in  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry  are  offered,  and  every  attention  is  given  to  the  incul- 
cating of  a  knowledge  of  Science.  The  following  is  the  program 
of  studies  for  students  in  the  Academy  of  General  Science: 

FIRST  YEAR 

No.  of  Unit 

Subject  Department  Course  Value 

Latin,  Elementary Latin 1  1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 1  1 

Algebra Mathematics 1  1 

History,  Ancient History 1  1 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Caesar,  Composition Latin 2                    1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 2                    1 

Geometry,  Plane Mathematics 2                    1 

French,  Elementary,  or French 1                    1 

German,  Elementary German 1                    1 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 2 


THIRD  YEAR 

Cicero,  Composition Latin 3  1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 3  1 

Geometry,  Solid Mathematics 3  H 

Algebra,  Intermediate Mathematics 4  J^ 

Physics Physics 1  1 

French,  Grammar,  Readings,  or.. ..French 2  1 

German,  Grammar,  Readings German 2  1 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Chemistry,  or Chemistry 

Biology Biology 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

French,  Advanced,  or French 

German,  Advanced German 

Trigonometry,  or Mathematics 

History,  Mediaeval,  Modern History 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

M 

2 

1 

4 
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THE  ACADEMY  OF     In  addition  to  thorough  courses  in  Al- 
GENERAL  gebra,   Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,   Bi- 

ENGINEERING  ology    and    Physics,    this    department 

offers  courses  in  Freehand  and  Mech- 
anical Drawing  and  in  Woodwork.  The  following  is  the  program 
of  studies  for  students  in  the  Academy  of  Engineering: 


FIRST  YEAR 


Subject  Department 

Latin,  Elementary Latin 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

Algebra Mathematics. 

History,  Ancient History 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


No.  of 
Course 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Unit 
Value 

1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Caesar,  Composition Latin 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English... 

Geometry,  Plane Mathematics. 

French,  Elementary,  or ...French 

German,  Elementary German 

Christian  Doctrine ...Religion 


2 

2 
1 

1 
2 


THIRD  YEAR 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature _ English. 

Geometry,  Solid Mathematics.... 

Algebra,  Intermediate Mathematics.... 

French,  Grammar,  Readings,  or.. ..French 

German,  Grammar,  Readings German 

Drawing,  Freehand 

and  Mechanical Drawing 

Shop,  Bench  Work Shop 

History,  Mediaeval 

and  Modern,  or History 

Cicero,  Composition Latin 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


3 
3 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 
3 


1 

X 

X 

1 
1 


X 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Physics,  Elementary Physics 

Drawing,  Mechanical Drawing 

Shop,  Lathe,  Patterns Shop 

Trigonometry Mathematics. 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

French,  Advanced,  or French 

German,  Advanced German   

History,  U.  S.,  Civics History 

Christian  Doctrine Religion  


1 

1 

2 

X 

2 

X 

5 

X 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 
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THE  ACADEMY     The    courses    offered    by    the    Academy    of 
OF  COMMERCE    Commerce  embrace  a  program  of  four  years' 

duration,  the  first  two  years  being  devoted 
to  Academic  preparation,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  occupied 
with  the  essentials  of  the  Commercial  course.  The  following 
is  the  program  of  studies  for  students  in  the  Academy  of  Com- 
merce. 


FIRST  YEAR 


Subject  Department 

Latin,  Elementary Latin 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

Algebra Mathematics. 

History,  Ancient History 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


No.  of 
Course 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Unit 
Value 

1 

1 
1 
1 


SECOND  YEAR 


Caesar,  Composition Latin 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

Geometry,  Plane Mathematics. 

French,  Elementary,  or French 

German,  Elementary,  or German 

Spanish,  Elementary Spanish 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 


THIRD  YEAR 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 

French,  Grammar,  Readings,  or.. ..French 

German,  Grammar,  Readings,  or. .German 

Spanish,  Grammar,  Readings Spanish 

Bookkeeping,  Elementary Bookkeeping.... 

Shorthand,  Elementary Shorthand 

Typewriting,  Elementary Typewriting.... 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

K 

3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Bookkeeping,  Advanced Bookkeeping 2  H 

Shorthand,  Advanced Shorthand 2  1 

Typewriting,  Advanced Typewriting 2  l/2 

Biology,  or Biology 1  1 

Chemistry,  or Chemistry 1  1 

Physics Physics 1  1 

Commercial  Law Commercial  Law 1  H 

Commercial  Arithmetic Commercial  Arithmetic  1  \i 

History,  United  States, 

and  Civics History 3  1  or  H 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 4 
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THE  GENERAL    The  General  Academic  Course  offers  excel- 
ACADEMIC  lent   opportunities    for   mental    discipline   in 

COURSE  courses    of    approved    academic    value.     It 

includes  all  the  subjects  required  for  admis- 
sion to  courses  in  Law,  Commerce,  Education  or  Journalism. 
The  following  is  the  program  of  studies  for  students  in  the  General 
Academic  Course: 

FIRST  YEAR 

No.  of  Unit 

Subject                                             Department  Course          Value 

Latin,  Elementary ...Latin 1                    1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 1                     1 

Algebra Mathematics 1                     1 

History,  Ancient.. History 1                     1 

Christian  Doctrine ....Religion 1 

SECOND  YEAR 

Caesar,  Composition Latin 2                   1 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature _ English 2 

Geometry,  Plane _ _ Mathematics 2 

French,  Elementary,  or French 1 

German,  Elementary,  or.. ...German.... 1 

Spanish,  Elementary Spanish ._ 1 

Christian  Doctrine ...Religion 2 

THIRD  YEAR 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 3 

French,  Grammar,  Readings,  or....French 2 

German,  Grammar,  Readings,  or..German 2 

Spanish,  Grammar,  Readings Spanish. 2 

Cicero,  Composition,  or Latin ._ 3 

Geometry,  Solid,  and Mathematics 3                      Y% 

Algebra,  Intermediate Mathematics.... 4                     J^ 

History,  Mediaeval.  Modern History 2                   1 

Christian  Doctrine Religion.... 3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

English,  Composition, 

Rhetoric,  Literature English 4                    1 

Virgil,  Composition, 

Prosody,  or Latin 4 

French,  Advanced,  or French 3 

German,  Advanced,  or German 3 

Spanish,  Advanced Spanish 3 

Biology,  or Biology 1 

Chemistry,  or Chemistry 1 

Physics Physics 1 

History,  United  States, 

and  Civics History              3 

Christian  Doctrine Religion 4 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

BIOLOGY       Biology  \-a — Physiology.       In  this  course  the  aim 

is  primarily  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  human  .body.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
hygiene  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  Lectures  on  the  various 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  their  names,  cause,  progress, 
and  prevention  are  given  in  such  manner  that  the  students 
may  understand  their  danger.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  explanation  of  the  social  diseases. 

Biology  \-b — Zoology.  This  course  consists  of  a  brief  study 
of  the  various  types  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  protozoa  con- 
stitute the  first  group  of  animals  studied.  Following  this,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  higher  groups  of  animals  are  taken  up.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  life  cycle,  the  habits  and  the  economic  value 
of  the  forms  studied. 

Biology  \-c — Botany.  This  course  constitutes  a  brief  study 
of  the  various  types  of  the  plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  and  ending  with  the  highest.  In  the  flowering  plants 
pollination  is  given  prominent  attention;  the  purpose  of  color  in 
the  flower  and  the  relation  of  insect  life  to  plant  life  is  explained. 
Hunter's  Essentials  of  Biology  and  Sharpe  s  Laboratory  Manual  are 
the  text  books  used. 

CHEMISTRY  Chemistry  \-a,  1-6  and  \-c.  This  course  con- 
sists of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work  covering  the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry 
in  such  way  that  the  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  them 
before  entering  College.  The  different  phases  of  the  subject  are 
fully  covered  and  explained  by  lectures  and  individual  laboratory 
work,  artd  whenever  possible  their  relations  to  commercial  lines 
are  explained  to  the  pupils.  The  student  individually  works  out 
and  keeps  a  record  of  between  forty  and  sixty  experiments.  He 
also  makes  out  and  files  in  his  note  book  between  forty  and  fifty 
sets  of  questions.  Problems  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
different  subjects  are  studied.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation 
and  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  work  are  given  per  week. 
Smiths  Elementary  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Outline  are  the  text 
books  used. 

CIVICS  Civics  (History  3).  This  course  includes  a  thorough 
study  of  municipal,  state  and  national  government 
in  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  Gardner's  Civics  is 
the  text  used. 
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COMMERCIAL     Bookkeeping    1.     This   course   begins   with   a 
SUBJECTS  history  of  bookkeeping  and  an  explanation 

of  its  theory.  Debit  and  credit  are  explained 
and  much  practice  given  on  them.  Simple  sets  are  worked, 
giving  practice  in  writing  up  the  cash  book  and  day-book-journal. 
Later  the  sales  book  and  the  purchase  book  are  introduced. 
Practical  work  is  given  on  the  trial  balance,  balance  sheet 
and  closing  of  accounts.  Promissory  notes  and  checks  are  used, 
showing  their  application  to  present  day  business. 

Bookkeeping  2.  The  elementary  course  of  bookkeeping,  hav- 
ing given  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  fits  him  to  take  up  profitably  the  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  to  definite  lines  of  business.  More  diffi- 
cult sets  are  now  introduced  such  as  retail  and  wholesale  grocery, 
furniture,  manufacturing,  wholesale  hardware,  and  commission. 
Practice  in  making  profit  and  loss  statements  is  given.  All  com- 
mercial papers  relative  to  the  sets  are  written  up  and  properly 
filed. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  1.  This  course  commences  with  a 
thorough  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  special 
stress  being  laid  on  rapid  addition  and  on  short  cuts  in  multiplica- 
tion. Only  such  shortcuts  as  are  of  practical  value  are  studied. 
Abundant  drills  in  modern  business  problems  are  given  with  the 
object  of  cultivating  accuracy,  rapidity  and  self-reliance.  Frac- 
tions and  decimals  are  treated  from  the  same  standpoint.  Only 
such  problems  are  offered  as  will  be  met  with  in  ordinary  business 
life.  In  percentage  stress  is  laid  on  simple  interest,  trade,  cash 
and  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss,  commission,  and  partial  pay- 
ments. The  following  subjects  are  also  treated:  insurance, 
stocks  and  bonds,  taxes,  duties  and  exchange.  Invoices,  notes, 
drafts  and  other  business  forms  are  considered  in  connection  with  the 
regular  work.  Time  is  set  apart  during  each  period  for  drill  in 
mental  arithmetic. 

Commercial  Law  1.  Students  who  are  soon  to  take  an  active 
part  in  business  affairs  should  know  something  of  the  responsibili- 
ties they  are  to  assume,  and  the  legal  consequence  of  their  acts. 
To  inform  the  student  of  these  responsibilities  and  consequences 
is  the  object  of  this  course,  which  embraces  the  different  subjects 
contained  in  the  elementary  books  of  commercial  law. 

Shorthand  1.  The  lessons  cover  the  principles  completely, 
so  that  those  who  master  them  have  a  thorough  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  speed  and  legibility  for  all  kinds  of  amanuensis  or 
reporting  work.  The  principles  are  presented  in  a  simple  and 
concise  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  subject  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  make  their  progress  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with 
thorough  work.     Frequent  reviews  are  given. 
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Shorthand  2.  This  course  begins  with  a  very  thorough  review 
of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  Exercises  in  dictation,  although 
sufficiently  easy  at  the  beginning,  are  yet  sufficiently  difficult  at 
the  end  to  give  adequate  practice.  Besides  letters,  general 
articles  that  contain  useful  information  are  dictated  and  exact 
transcripts  made.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  speed  tests  are 
given. 

Typewriting  1  and  2.  The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  general  type- 
writing. The  method  of  uniform  fingering  is  insisted  upon  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  The  touch  method  is  taught. 
Spelling,  punctuation,  general  arrangement  and  make-up  of  the 
work  are  scrutinized.  Transcription  of  shorthand  notes  forms  a 
part  of  the  course.  The  idea  throughout  the  course  is  to  fit  the 
student  for  the  actual  work  he  will  encounter  in  the  business 
world. 

DRAWING  Drawing  1.     The  drawing  course  for  the  third 

year  is  an  elementary  one,  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  work  in  the  first  quarter  consists  at  first  of  line  draw- 
ings of  simple  still-life  objects,  emphasizing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  perspective,  proportion  and  balance;  later,  lights 
and  shadows  are  studied,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  finished 
charcoal  drawings  are  attempted.  Fifteen  plates  are  the  require- 
ment for  this  quarter. 

In  the  second  quarter  a  course  of  freehand  machine  sketch- 
ing is  given,  and  the  student  is  required  to  make  about  twenty- 
five  drawings  of  various  machine  parts,  using  the  principles  of 
perspective  and  proportion  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  quarter. 
Freehand  lettering  is  emphasized,  and  the  importance  of  lettering 
to  a  draftsman  is  made  clear. 

Elementary  mechanical  drawing  comprises  the  work  for  the 
spring  quarter.  Ten  plates  of  geometric  construction  are  required, 
which  give  the  student  practice  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  mechani- 
cal drawing  instruments.  Orthographic  projection  is  studied, 
and  by  means  of  a  series  of  ten  plates  the  student  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  highly  important  theories  of  projection.  When 
necessary  a  student  is  given  individual  instruction  until  he  com- 
pletely understands  these  theories. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  in  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
Academy.  Three  double  periods  each  week  are  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

Drawing  2.  The  second  course  in  Drawing  consists  of  me- 
chanical drawing  and  elementary  machine  drawing.  In  the  first 
quarter  the  principles  of  orthographic  projection  are  reviewed  by 
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means  of  a  series  of  five  plates.  The  theories  of  isometric  and 
cabinet  projection  are  studied,  and  the  student  is  required  to 
make  five  plates  of  each. 

The  second  quarter's  work  consists  of  elementary  machine 
drawing  and  covers  the  principles  of  threads,  nuts,  bolts  and  sim- 
ple mechanical  devices.  About  eighteen  plates  are  required  for 
this  quarter. 

Machine  drawing  is  continued  in  the  third  quarter,  and  fifteen 
plates,  consisting  of  working  drawings  of  machine  parts,  are  re- 
quired from  each  student.  Tracings  are  made  of  several  of  these 
plates,  the  methods  of  blue  printing  are  explained,  and  by  means 
of  a  sun-frame,  prints  are  made  from  the  student's  tracings. 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite.  Two  double  periods  each  week  is 
the  time  requirement. 

ENGLISH        English  is  one  of  the  required  courses,  and  every 

candidate  for  a  Diploma  of  Graduation  must  pre- 
sent three  units  of  credit  in  this  subject.  Four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year  is  the  minimum  time  requirement. 

The  courses  include  the  study  of  composition  and  literature. 
The  aim,  throughout,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  master  the  art 
of  self-expression,  through  a  skillful  and  refined  use  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  as  well  as  to  enrich  his  experience  by  an  acquaintance  with 
and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  literature  as  being  an  express- 
ion of  life.  This  aim  ministers  at  once  to  the  cultural  and  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  student;  it  insures  those  habits  of  correctness 
and  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  that  will  meet  the  demands  of 
everyday  life,  while  through  the  study  of  literature  it  fosters  the 
love  of  correct  ideals  of  truth  and  beauty  which,  together  with 
religion,  make  for  character. 

Course  1. — Composition.  The  general  purpose  of  the  course  in 
Composition  for  the  first  year  is  to  teach  habits  of  accuracy  and 
correctness  in  such  formal  details  as  spelling,  grammar  and  idiom, 
capitalization  and  punctuation.  The  work  includes  a  persistent 
drill  in  such  essentials  of  grammatical  construction  as:  analysis 
of  sentences;  inflection  of  nouns  and  pronouns;  agreement  of 
pronoun  with  antecedent;  distinction  between  adjective  and  ad- 
verb; correct  form  of  strong  verbs,  etc.;  abundant  practice  in 
letter  writing,  with  attention  directed  to  form  and  expression; 
study  and  application  of  principles  of  unity  and  coherence  in 
composition  and  in  sentences;  the  writing  of  weekly  themes  of 
two  or  three  paragraphs  on  subjects  familiar  to  the  student  and 
based  on  his  experience.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  school 
term  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  narra- 
tion, and  is  taught  how  to  compose  a  series  of  short  paragraphs 
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of  narrative  interest  with  due  regard  for  sentence  structure,  unity 
of  topic,  and  orderly  management  of  details.  The  subjects 
chosen  for  composition  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  real  or  imagi- 
native experiences  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing course  in  composition  is  taught  to  do  by  doing,  and  to  correct 
his  own  work  by  reference  to  punctuation  leaflets  and  to  the 
Requirements  in  Form  for  Written  Work  in  English,  adopted 
by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Course  1. — -Literature.  Consistently  with  the  general  aims 
of  the  course,  the  literature  read  and  studied  will  include  all  the 
types  of  prose  and  poetry.  The  selections  offered  will  be  studied 
and  read  as  literature,  and  through  their  agency  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  direct,  enlarge  and  endow  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional life  of  the  pupil. 

Six  books  are  required  for  reading;  two  for  each  quarter.  This 
reading  includes  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  selected  texts  and 
an  understanding  of  the  literary  types  represented  by  them. 
Through  oral  rendition  and  memorization  of  choice  passages  the 
student's  interest  will  be  aroused  and  latent  literary  aptitudes 
evoked.  The  result  on  composition  will  be  an  enlarged  vocabu- 
lary and  a  better  appreciation  of  form. 

The  six  books  required  for  reading  will  include  all  those 
types  of  literature  that  lay  stress  on  the  narrative  species,  such 
as  the  following:  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  poetry,  and 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  in  prose, 
in  the  first  quarter.  In  the  second  quarter  the  poetry  will  include 
short  lyrics  and  ballads,  ancient  and  modern,  and  selections  from 
a  standard  collection  of  American  and  English  poetry;  in  prose, 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  will  be  studied.  The  work  of  the 
final  quarter  will  begin  with  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  and 
conclude  with  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream. 

Course  2. — Composition.  The  second  course  in  composition 
is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  express  his  thought  clearly 
and  interestingly  by  means  of  an  enlarged  vocabulary  and  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure.  Drill  in  grammar  will  be  continued 
with  stress  on  distinction  between  tenses,  effect  of  coordinate  and 
subordinate  conjunctions;  auxiliaries  in  verb  phrases  and  con- 
tinuous practice  in  those  word  forms  and  constructions  where 
errors  are  more  commonly  made. 

The  student  will  be  drilled  in  the  forms  of  letter-writing  until 
he  shows  ability  to  combine  accuracy  of  form  with  ease  and  grace- 
fulness of  expression.  He  will  be  made  to  appreciate  the  rhetori- 
cal principles  of  unity,  emphasis  and  coherence  as  applied  to 
paragraph  and  sentence  structure,   the  uses  of  topic  sentence, 
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methods  of  transition,  kinds  of  sentences,  etc.,.  by  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  writing  of  short  themes  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  words.  The  subjects  of  these  themes  will  range 
from  narratives  of  those  interests  and  experiences  that  center 
around  the  life  and  activities  of  the  pupils,  to  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, landscapes,  scenes  of  action  such  as  the  pupil  has  seen  in  real 
life  or  in  imagination. 

The  object  of  the  themes  is  to  afford  practice  in  narratives 
that  leave  room  for  the  descriptive  element.  Instruction  and 
practice  will  give  the  student  ability  to  make  outlines  of  his 
themes,  and  to  present  his  material  so  as  best  to  achieve  his  pur- 
pose or  present  his  point  of  view  or  suit  his  audience.  The  study 
of  the  principles  of  narration  and  description  will  be  developed 
gradually  from  material  found  in  the  books  read  and  in  the  writ- 
ten exercises  of  the  pupil.  A  textbook  on  Rhetoric  will  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  the  writing  of  themes. 

Course  2. — Literature.  The  second  course  begins  with  the 
reading  and  study  of  Silas  Marner,  with  emphasis  on  its  narra- 
tive and  descriptive  qualities;  the  course  in  poetry,  including 
ballads  and  short  lyrics  not  read  in  the  preceding  year,  will  single 
out  for  special  study  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  or  Whittier's 
Snowbound.  Throughout  the  second  and  third  quarters  respec- 
tively detailed  study  will  be  given  to  Parkman's  The  Oregon 
Trail,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  Gray's  Elegy,  and  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice. 

Course  3. — Composition.  Pupils  enrolled  for  this  course  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  ordinary  constructions  of 
English  syntax.  Exercises  in  analysis  of  sentences,  parts  of  speech 
and  their  variety  of  functions,  idomatic  phrases,  etc.,  will  be  used 
to  develop  habits  of  observation  and  care  in  construction. 

Practice  in  letter-writing  will  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
business  and  friendly  letters,  a  discriminating  use  of  appropriate 
headings,  salutations,  conclusions,  etc.,  in  all  the  conventional 
forms  of  social  correspondence.  Ability  to  write  clear,  straight- 
forward, courteous  letters  will  be  a  test  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for  the 
course. 

Short  themes  will  be  written  weekly  on  subjects  of  an  exposi- 
tory nature.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  correlate  composition  with 
other  studies  by  assignment  of  themes  on  historical,  civic  and 
scientific  subjects. 

The  pupils  will  be  taught  how  to  acquire  accurate  informa- 
tion, how  to  make  topical  outlines,  how  to  develop  topic  sen- 
tences into  paragraphs,  how  to  use  transitions  and  summaries, 
how  to  secure  effects  of  style  by  variety  in  sentence  structure, 
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figures  of  speech,  choice  of  words,  synonyms  and  antonyms,  spe- 
cific and  general  terms,  etc.  In  these  themes  all  forms  of  dis- 
course will  he  used,  but  stress  will  be  laid  on  exposition. 

During  each  quarter  the  student  will  be  required  to  write  a 
longer  theme  of  from  500  to  1,000  words.  These  essays  are  to  be 
written  from  prepared  topical  outlines,  and  will  be  an  index  of  the 
student's  understanding  of  the  principles  of  unity,  emphasis  and 
coherence  as  applied  to  expository  topics,  and  of  his  ability  to 
pursue  a  sustained  development  of  thought. 

A  text  on  rhetoric  will  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference.  In- 
structions will  be  given  on  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
general  works  of  reference,  and  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

Course  3. — Literature.  In  the  third  course  the  student  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  English  literature  in  its 
broad  outlines.  Special  detailed  attention  will  be  directed  to- 
ward the  greatest  literary  personages  of  each  age.  Round  these 
will  be  grouped  all  the  facts  of  history  and  influences  of  litera- 
ture necessary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  periods. 

The  prose  readings  will  include  selections  from  De  Cov- 
erly  Papers,  The  Tattler,  The  Spectator,  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
selections  from  English  and  American  essay  writers.  In 
poetry  the  study  of  Tennyson's  Idyls  will  be  followed  by  Mil- 
ton's minor  poems,  selections  from  Browning  and  Newman,  and 
selected  lyrics  from  American  and  English  authors. 

Course  4. — Composition.  The  work  of  this  course  will  include 
further  practice  in  those  forms  of  correspondence  that  require  the 
power  of  logical  thinking  and  coherent,  adequate  expression. 

The  writing  of  short  themes  in  narration,  description,  exposi- 
tion and  argumentation  will  afford  regular  and  progressive  exer- 
cises in  all  types  of  composition.  A  review  will  be  made  of  the 
principles  of  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  in  sentences,  para- 
graphs and  compositions.  Essays  in  argumentation  will  be 
written  in  which  the  pupil  will  be  taught  how  to  adapt  his  sub- 
ject, outline,  presentation  of  thought,  and  method  of  development 
to  purposes  of  persuasion  and  conviction.  Lectures  heard  and 
pieces  of  literature  read  will  be  analyzed  and  presented  in  outline 
form  and  expansions  will  be  made  from  such  outlines. 

Longer  themes  involving  facts  and  data  on  subjects  within 
the  student's  experience  or  on  civic  and  national  policies  will  be 
written  quarterly.  Due  preparation  for  these  will  be  made  by 
class  discussion  of  outline,  construction  of  briefs,  sifting  of  evi- 
dence, development  of  argument,  presentation  of  material,  etc. 

Throughout  this  and  the  foregoing  courses  attention  will  be 
paid  to  versification  in  poetry.  The  pupils  of  this  course  will  be 
given  instructions  on  the  use  of  the  library,  reference  books,  etc., 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  write  for  publication  in  the  College 
magazine. 
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Course  4. — Literature.  In  the  fourth  course  the  student  will 
be  introduced  to  recent  and  contemporary  literature,  as  well  as 
the  classics.  His  growing  power  of  interpretation,  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  will  be  stimulated  by  presenting  to  him  types  of 
literature  that  answer  to  his  more  matured  ideas  and  instincts. 

In  the  readings  in  prose,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  essay, 
both  expository  and  argumentative,  and  on  the  short  story.  With 
this  in  view  Burke's  Conciliation  will  be  read,  and  selection  made 
from  Webster's,  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  addresses.  Curtis' 
The  Public  Duty  of  Educated  Men  will  be  singled  out  for  detailed 
study.     The  great  Catholic  authors  will  receive  special  attention. 

In  poetry,  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  will  be 
read  with  particular  reference  to  nineteenth  century  poets,  both 
American  and  English.  A  rapid  survey  will  be  made  of  the  his- 
tory of  American  literature. 

In  this  and  in  the  foregoing  courses  readings  are  to  be  made 
from  the  supplementary  lists  of  College  Entrance  Requirements 
in  English. 

PUBLIC  Purpose  and  Aim.     In  each  of  the  required 

SPEAKING  English  courses  one  hour  a  week  will  be  de- 

voted to  oral  expression.  These  courses  are 
supplementary  to  the  courses  in  written  composition  and  litera- 
ture, and  are  part  of  the  English  requirement.  The  aim  of  the 
courses  is  to  teach  the  pupil  the  mechanics  of  proper  speech; 
to  inculcate  a  habit  of  good  enunciation  and  correct  pronuncia- 
tion; to  train  the  pupil  to  read  English  prose  and  poetry  aloud 
intelligently  and  expressively;  and  to  enable  him  to  take  part 
'creditably  in  any  sort  of  public  speaking. 

Course  1.  Brief  exercises  in  deep  breathing;  vocalization  of 
the  open  vowels ;  exercises  in  articulating  consonant  sounds.  Cor- 
rection of  defective  utterance.  Oral  composition  in  the  form  of 
recitation  by  topic  and  reproduction  of  things  read  and  heard. 
Exercises  in  interpretation  of  selections  of  prose  and  poetry. 
1  hour  a  week. 

Course  2.  Exercises  in  breathing;  resonance  and  articulation; 
practice  of  difficult  sounds;  accurate  pronunication;  training  in 
posture  and  action.  The  oral  composition  in  this  course  has  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  outlines,  stories,  reports  and  speeches 
on  subjects  drawn  from  experience,  literature,  correlated  studies, 
school  affairs  and  current  events;  reading  and  recitation  from  the 
printed  page  and  from  memory;  dramatization  of  scenes,  inci- 
dents selected  from  class  readings.      1  hour  a  week. 

Course  3.  Exercise  in  the  mechanics  of  speech;  breathing, 
resonance,  articulation;  instruction  in  speech  organization;  ex- 
temporaneous speaking  on  topics  assigned  in  advance;  im- 
promptu speaking;  instruction  in  debate  and  contests  in  debating 
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between  members  of  the  class  on  questions  of  local  interest  and 
simple  questions  of  civic  concern;  a  study  of  words  for  enlarging 
the  vocabulary;  reading,  recitation  and  dramatization  of  selec- 
tions from  varied  literary  types. 

Course  4.  Mechanics  of  speech;  exercises  in  breathing,  res- 
onance and  articulation;  practice  in  effective  means  of  addressing 
an  audience;  rules  and  practice  of  presiding  satisfactorily  at  class 
meetings,  etc. ;  theory  and  practice  of  debating  with  emphasis 
on  arrangement  of  material,  presentation  of  evidence  and  effective 
delivery;  reading  of  original  compositions  on  themes  of  school, 
social  and  civic  interest;  reading,  recitation  and  exercises  in 
interpretation  of  forensic  and  dramatic  literature. 

FRENCH  French  1 — The  elementary  course  in  French  includes 
drill  in  pronunciation;  a  perusal  of  the  chief  rules  of 
French  grammar  and  syntax;  a  gradual  series  of  written  transla- 
tions from  English  into  French;  study  of  idioms,  tabulating  verb 
forms  of  the  regular  and  of  forty  irregular  verbs;  conversation 
in  French,  and  dictation  exercises.  Nouveau  Cours  de  Francais 
(Fontaine)  or  The  Elements  of  French  by  Moore-Allin  is  the 
text  employed  for  grammar  and  composition.  The  books  to  be 
read  include :  Lectures  Faciles  (Lazare) ;  Le  Premier  Livre  (Meras) ; 
La  Belle  France  (Monvert).  The  course  is  given  by  a  native 
Frenchman. 

French  2 — The  intermediate  French  course  continues  the  gram- 
matical and  composition  work  of  French  1.  A  Practical  French 
Course  (L.  Cardon)  is  the  text  used.  Daily  drills  are  given  in  con- 
versation; idiomatic  expressions  are  learned;  a  tabulated  list  of 
regular  and  irregular  verbs  is  composed  and  kept;  translations  are 
made  from  English  into  French.  The  following  works  are  read: 
Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Wells);  Mon  Petit  Trott  (Cardon);  Yvan 
Gall  (Compayre). 

French  3 — This  is  a  course  in  Literature  and  Composition. 
Instruction  is  given  and  daily  conversations  are  carried  on  in 
French.  Studies  in  modern  French  literature  are  made  for  pur- 
poses of  criticism  and  appreciation.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  etymology  and  derivation  of  words ;  homonyms,  choice  of  diction 
and  idiomatic  expressions.  All  the  courses  are  conducted  by 
native  Frenchmen. 

GERMAN  German  1 — Elementary.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  afford  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  German  language.  Strict  attention  is  given  to 
orthography,  writing,  pronunciation  and  inflection.  Extensive 
drill  exercises  are  constantly  made  use  of  to  insure  familiarity 
with  the  different  parts  of  speech;  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
noun  and  verb  in  this  regard.  The  rules  of  syntax  are  thoroughly 
treated.     Translations  of  German  into  English,  and  vice  versa, 
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are  included  in  each  lesson.  Prose  is  given  proper  attention. 
Conversation  exercises  are  carried  on  through  the  entire  three 
courses.     Text — First  Year  German,  by  William  Collar. 

German  2 — Intermediate.  Reading,  translation  and  review  of 
grammar.  The  chief  object  of  this  course  is  to  afford  a  practical 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Reading,  translation  and 
criticism  of  the  classics  comprise  the  chief  means  to  this  end.  The 
synoptical  study  of  grammar  is  continued  with  special  stress  given 
to  combinations  and  collocation  of  words.  Texts — Storm's 
Immensee,  Gerstaecker  s  Germalshausen,  Seideis  Der  Lindenbaum, 
Von  Hillerns  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Keller's  Kleider  machen 
Leute,  and  Schiller  s  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel. 

German  3 — Advanced.  This  course  is  chiefly  devoted  to  read- 
ing selections  in  both  prose  and  poetry.  The  prose  consists  of 
journalistic  and  scientific  German ;  the  poetry  of  selections  from  the 
famous  German  authors.  Special  attention  is  given  to  compound 
words,  idioms,  practical  expressions,  sight  reading,  free  trans- 
lation, and  German  composition  writing.  Exercises  in  corres- 
pondence, both  business  and  social,  are  introduced  here.  Texts 
— Dillard's  Aus  dem  Deutschen  Dichterwald,  Prehris  Journalistic 
German,  and  Gores  German  Scientific  Reader. 

GREEK  Greek  1 — Elementary.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  The 
text  book  used  is  Whites  First  Greek  Book,  and  the  first  thirty 
lessons  are  covered  in  the  first  quarter.  The  second  thirty  les- 
sons are  covered  in  the  second  quarter.  The  work  of  the  third 
quarter  comprises  the  remaining  twenty  lessons,  together  with  a 
thorough  review  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax met  in  the  year's  work.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  trans- 
lation of  simple  sentences. 

Greek  2 — Xenophon.  The  work  of  the  preceding  course  is 
reviewed  and  the  first  book  of  Xenophon  translated  in  the  first 
quarter.  The  second  book  is  taken  in  the  second  quarter  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  syntax.  In  the  third  quarter  the 
third  and  fourth  books  are  taken,  and  some  time  is  given  to  sight 
reading.  Greek  compositions  based  on  the  text  are  required. 
The  text  book  used  is  Goodwin  and  White;  together  with  Good- 
wins  Greek  Grammar. 

Greek  3 —  Homer.  A  brief  course  in  the  Homeric  dialect  and 
an  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  hexameter  are 
given  as  an  introduction  to  the  Iliad,  the  first,  second  and  third 
books  of  which  are  read  in  the  first  quarter.  The  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  books  are  studied  during  the  second  and  third  quarters. 
The  explanations  cover  the  historical,  geographical  and  mytho- 
logical features  of  the  work.  Scenes  and  heroes  found  in  the  text 
form  the  topics  of  frequent  Greek  compositions. 
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HISTORY        History    1 — Ancient.     A    chronological    study    of 

the  leading  nations  of  antiquity,  their  religions, 
government,  laws,  customs,  etc.  The  course  begins  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  most  remote  nations 
as  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
the  earliest  states — Babylonia,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Greece,  etc. — are  studied  parallel  with  the  contemporaneous  ac- 
counts of  Jewish  history.  The  Roman  Kingdom  and  the  early 
Republic  receive  special  mention.  The  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Alexander,  with  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  Alexander's 
empire,  is  taken  up.  This  extends  to  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  course  is  supple- 
mented by  a  study  of  laws  and  polity,  domestic,  commercial  and 
military  arts,  public  or  private  manners  and  customs  of  the  anc- 
ient peoples.     Betteris  Ancient  World  is  the  text  book  used. 

History  2 — Mediaeval  and  Modern.  The  essentials  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  the  Cru- 
sades, the  Renassance  and  the  Reformation  are  carefully  and 
closely  studied.  The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  affords  the 
subject  matter  for  study  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session. 
The  leading  events,  from  its  establishment  under  Augustus  to  its 
downfall  under  Augustulus,  are  considered.  The  chief  transac- 
tions recorded  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Greece  and  Turkey  are  studied.  Controverted  and  fre- 
quently misunderstood  facts  receive  copious  treatment,  particu- 
larly such  topics  as  are  injudiciously  handled  by  bigoted  or  mis- 
informed writers.  Betten  and  Kaufmann  s  Modern  World  is  used 
as  a  text. 

History  3 — United  States.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present 
the  history  of  our  country  not  as  a  picturesque  series  of  events, 
but  as  an  orderly  development  of  related  movements.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  underlying  causes — moral,  political,  social,  in- 
dustrial— of  the  development  of  our  country  under  independent 
government.  The  subject  is  divided  into  three  periods:  the 
formative  period  from  1760  to  1829;  the  testing  period  from  1829 
to  1865;  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  expansion  from  1865 — . 
The  relation  between  Civics  and  United  States  History  is  kept 
constantly  in  view,  three-fifths  of  the  year  being  devoted  to 
History  and  two-fifths  to  Civics. 

LATIN  Latin  1 — Grammar.  A  thorough  study  of  the  declen- 
sions of  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  the  conjuga- 
tions of  the  regular  verbs.  Constant  drill  in  noun  and  verb 
forms  and  daily  exercises  in  committing  vocabularies  to  memory 
and  in  translating  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin  and  Latin 
into  English.     A  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  words  is  acquired, 
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and  the  essential  principles  of  syntax,  including  the  common 
idiomatic  constructions,  are  mastered.  Bennett's  First  Year  Latin 
is  used  as  a  text. 

Latin  2 — Caesar,  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  course 
opens  with  a  review  of  noun  and  verb  forms  as  presented  in  Ben- 
nett's Latin  Grammar.  The  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  are 
read.  A  larger  vocabulary  and  familiarity  with  special  construc- 
tions, indirect  discourse,  simple  uses  of  the  subjunctive,  mood 
are  acquired  through  exercise  in  analyzing  and  parsing  based  on 
the  text.  The  first  thirty  exercises  of  Bennett  s  New  Latin  Com- 
position are  covered. 

Latin  3. — Cicero,  Grammar,  Composition.  The  first  and  third 
Orations  against  Catiline  are  carefully  read  and  the  fourth  Oration 
used  for  exercise  in  rapid  and  sight  reading;  the  Manilian  Law, 
Oration  for  Archias  or  Marcellus  (or  both)  are  construed,  select 
passages  are  committed  to  memory,  and  constructions  involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  analyzed  and  parsed.  The 
more  difficult  principles  of  syntax  are  studied  in  Bennett's  Latin 
Grammar  and  the  vocabularies  and  exercises  based  on  Cicero  of 
the  same  author's  New  Latin  Composition  are  mastered. 

Latin  4. — Virgil,  Prosody,  Composition.  The  six  books  of 
Virgil's  Aeneid  are  read.  The  first,  second,  third  and  fifth  books 
are  studied  carefully,  due  attention  being  paid  to  poetic 
vocabulary,  constructions  and  literary  and  mythological  allus- 
ions, Selected  passages  from  the  fourth  and  sixth  books  are  used 
for  rapid  and  sight  reading.  Notable  passages  are  memorized 
and  exercises  are  given  in  scansion.  The  more  important  rules 
of  prosody  are  learned  and  applied.  Written  exercises  are  based 
on  Bennett's   New  Latin  Composition. 

MATHEMATICS  Mathematics  1— Elementary  Algebra.  Al- 
gebra being  an  entirely  new  study  for  most 
students  of  this  course,  algebraic  symbols  are  thoroughly  ex- 
plained and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  necessity  of  translating 
mathematical  relations  and  operations  by  means  of  algebraic 
forms. 

The  subject  as  taught  embraces  fundamental  operations, 
positive  and  negative  numbers,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division,  simple  equations,  fractions,  application  of  the 
principle  of  factoring  in  finding  the  highest  common  factor  and 
the  lowest  common  multiple,  ratio,  proportion,  simple  equations, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  simple  cases  of 
equations  with  two  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  simple  or  quadratic  equations.  Problems  involving 
quadratic  equations  are  taken  from  mensuration,  physics  and 
commerce.  Note  books  are  used  and  daily  exercises  are  given 
for  home  work.  Wentworth-Smith' s  Academic  Algebra  is  the  text 
book  used. 
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Mathematics  2. — Plane  Geometry.  The  object  of  the  course 
in  Geometry  is  not  only  to  acquire  necessary  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, but  more  especially  to  promote  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly 
and  reasoning  logically — to  seek  the  "why"  of  things.  This 
course  covers  the  whole  subject  as  given  in  Wentworth-Smith s 
Plane  Geometry.  The  solution  of  problems  of  construction  is 
emphasized.  Concrete  problems  are  frequently  introduced. 
The  student  is  obliged  to  construct  geometrical  figures  accurately 
and  to  explain  his  work  in  the  best  language. 

Mathematics  3. — Solid  Geometry.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  2,  which  is  prerequisite,  and  it  extends  through  the 
first  half  of  the  third  year.  It  includes  the  whole  matter  as  pre- 
sented by  Wentworth-Smith' s  textbook  on  the  subject. 

Mathematics  4. — Intermediate  Algebra.  This  subject  includes 
a  thorough  review  of  elementary  algebra,  together  with  the 
following  additional  topics:  Factoring,  radicals,  binomial  the- 
orem, quadratic  equations,  progressions,  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metric, graphic  interpretations  of  equations.  The  course  is 
resumed  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  year,  and  concludes  the 
academic  work  in  algebra.  Notebooks  are  kept  and  abundant 
drill  in  practical  problems  is  given.  Wentworth-Smith' s  textbook 
is  employed. 

Mathematics  5. — Plane  Trigonometry.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  trigonometric  functions  and  the  discussion  of  the  right 
triangle,  goniometry,  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  series, 
co-sines  and  tangents  to  the  oblique  triangle.  The  course  is 
open  to  students  who  have  three  units  of  credit  in  Mathematics. 
Wentworth-Smith' s  Trigonometry  is  used  as  a  text. 

MUSIC     Choral  Work.     The  students'  Choir  and  the  Glee  Club 
offer   opportunities  .for    instruction  in  choral  work  to 
all  students  whose  musical    abilities    render    them    eligible    for 
membership. 

The  Students'  Choir  is  intrusted  with  the  singing  of  Benedic- 
tion at  the  Weekly  Conferences  held  in  the  Church  for  the 
students.  The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  are  called  upon  to 
render  the  musical  numbers  in  the  Academy  entertainments  and 
at  the  Commencement  exercises. 

The  Orchestra.  An  orchestra  is  formed  from  year  to  year, 
composed  of  students  whose  ability  in  instrumental  music  meets 
with  the  requirements  of  the  director.  Students  with  musical 
training  are  encouraged  to  display  their  talents  on  the  occasion 
of  entertainments,  etc. 

Courses  in  Harmony,  Appreciation  of  Music  and  History  of 
Music  will  be  given  if  sufficient  number  of  students  apply. 

Piano — Elementary  Course.  Simple  technical  exercises. 
Arpeggios,  Chords,  etc.  Studies  by  Bertini,  Czerny  and  others. 
Easy  pieces  by  the  earlier  and  modern  composers. 
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Piano — Intermediate  Course.  Hanon  exercises.  Studies  by 
Czerny,  Cramer,  Bach.  Compositions  by  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Grieg,  MacDowell  and  other  classical  and  modern  com- 
posers. 

Piano — Advanced  Course.  Etudes  by  Chopin,  Liszt,  etc.. 
Larger  works  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Brahms,  and  also 
works  by  the  principal  modern  composers,  Franck,  Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff,  etc. 

Organ — Elementary  Course.  "Organ"  by  Stainer.  Pedal  stud- 
ies of  Buck,  and  shorter  pieces  by  Bach  and  Handel,  and  works 
of  modern  composers. 

Organ — Advanced  Course.  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach, 
Sonatas  of  Rheinberger,  Mendelssohn,  etc.,  and  pieces  by  Guil- 
mant,  Widor,  Borowski,  Franck,  etc. 

Instruction  in  Violin  and  in  Vocal  Culture  may  be  arranged 
for  with  the  Director  of  Music  by  all  students  desiring  these 
courses. 

PHYSICS  Physics  1 . — This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, recitations  and  laboratory  work,  covering 
all  the  important  phases  of  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism,  electric- 
ity, sound  and  light.  Though  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
most  exhaustive  and  mathematical  college  course,  it  neverthe- 
less presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of  physical  phenomena  for 
the  student  who  expects  to  pursue  the  subject  no  further.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  student  individually  works  out  and  keeps  a  rec- 
ord of  from  forty  to  fifty  experiments  designed  to  supplement 
the  regular  class  room  work.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  re- 
lation of  physics  to  the  other  natural  sciences,  to  chemistry  in 
particular.  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  are  prerequisite  stud- 
ies. In  the  first  quarter  are  studied  Mechanics  and  Heat;  in 
the  second,  Magnetism  and  Electrostatics  and  Current  Elec- 
tricity. The  work  is  concluded  by  the  study  of  Sound  and  Light. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  two-hour  periods  of  lab- 
oratory work  per  week. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  Physical    Geography  1.— The  course  begins 

with  such  accounts  of  the  solar  system  and 
general  astronomical  facts  as  are  indispensable  to  the  thorough 
and  rational  study  of  physiographical  phenomena.  The  student 
is  led  from  general  considerations  of  cosmogony  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  earth  in  space.  The  general  structure  and  face 
of  the  earth  are  then  considered.  A  detailed  study  of  the  land, 
sea  and  atmosphere  is  made.  Erosion,  river  systems,  subterranean 
waters,  glaciers,  sedimentation,  mountains,  volcanoes,  etc., 
receive  due  attention.     The  figure  and  motion  of  the  sea,    the 
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compositions  of  its  water,  etc.,  are  then  taken  up.  Then  follows 
the  study  of  the  air — moisture,  temperature,  pressure  of  winds, 
etc.,  storms,  rainfall,  weather  and  climate.  A  study  of  the 
geography  of  plant,  animal  and  human  life  completes  the  course. 
The  solution  of  problems  and  experimental  difficulties  is  required. 
Numerous  concrete  and  practical  observations  are  afforded. 

RELIGION      A  four  years'  course  of  lectures  and  recitations 

prescribed  for  all  Catholic  students  in  the  academic 
departments.  One  class  period  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  subject. 
For  Course  1  and  Course  2  De  Harbes  Complete  Catechism 
is  used;  for  Course  3  and  Course  4  the  study  of  Perry  s  Instruc- 
tions  is  followed.     The  matter  is  thus  divided: 

Christian  Doctrine  1. — A  brief  history  of  religion;  the  twelve 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  Faith,  God,  the  Unity  and  Trinity 
of  the  Godhead;  Creation,  Redemption;  Divinity  of  Christ;  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Christian  Doctrine  2. — The  Church;  object,  form  of  govern- 
ment, marks,  infallibility,  divisions,  etc.  The  Commandments 
of  God;  neighbor  and  self;  the  Ten  Commandments,  their  his- 
tory, interpretation  and  obligation. 

Christian  Doctrine  3. — The  precepts  of  the  Church;  the 
Church's  power  of  legislation;  meaning  and  extent  of  precepts, 
etc.;  violation  of  the  Commandments,  or  sin;  kinds  of  sin,  the 
capital  sins,  etc.;  observance  of  the  Commandments,  or  virtue; 
kinds  of  virtues;  theological,  cardinal,  etc. 

Christian  Doctrine  4. — Grace:  divisions  of  grace,  and  means  of 
conferring  grace;  Sacraments  and  sacramentals;  institution  and 
object  of  Sacraments,  proofs,  etc.  Sacramentals;  signification, 
efficacy,  etc.;  the  Christian's  rule  of  life;  the  Christian's  daily 
exercise. 

SHOP  Shop  1.  The  third  year  course  is  an  elementary  one 
in  wood-working  and  joinery.  The  work  in  the  first 
quarter  consists  of  exercises  of  different  kinds  arranged  to  fa- 
miliarize the  student  with  the  various  hand  tools.  He  is  instruct- 
ed in  the  care  of  tools  and  in  methods  of  sharpening  and  adjusting 
them. 

In  the  second  quarter  instruction  is  given  in  making  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  joints,  splices  and  connections  used  in  joinery  and 
carpentry.  There  are  about  ten  of  these  which  are  commonly 
used,  and  the  student  is  required  to  finish  a  perfect  specimen  of 
each  kind. 

The  third  quarter's  work  consists  of  construction,  embodying 
the  joints  made  during  the  previous  quarter.     The  student  in 
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this  quarter  is  permitted  to  select  the  article  or  articles  he  wishes 
to  make,  and  all  of  the  steps  in  the  construction  must  be  approved 
by  the  instructor. 

Two  double  periods  each  week  is  the  time  requirement  for 
this  subject. 

Shop  2.  The  work  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  is 
more  advanced,  and  includes  several  pieces  of  fine  cabinet  work. 

The  principles  of  pattern  making  are  studied  in  the  second 
quarter.  Five  or  six  patterns  are  made,  and  the  basic  principles 
of  moulding  and  casting  are  explained  and  exhibited  to  the  stu- 
dent by  means  of  several  models. 

In  the  third  quarter  the  shop  period  is  spent  in  wood-turning. 
About  ten  problem  pieces  are  made,  showing  the  methods  of 
turning,  namely,  face  plate  work,  chuck  work  and  between  cen- 
ters. One  or  two  patterns  are  also  constructed  which  require 
turned  parts. 

The  student  is  then  allowed  to  make  lamps  or  candle  sticks 
from  his  own  design,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
Methods  of  finishing  and  polishing  on  the  lathe  are  also  thoroughly 
explained  and  the  student  is  required  to  finish  his  own  work. 

Two  double  periods  each  week  is  the  time  requirement. 

SPANISH  Spanish  1 — Elementary.  This  course  begins  with  a 
study  of  the  Spanish  alphabet  and  drill  on  phonetics 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Regular 
verbs  and  irregular  verbs  in  the  indicative  mood  are  studied. 
The  text  used  is  Espinosa  and  Alien  s  Elementary  Spanish  Gram- 
mar. The  course  includes  the  translation  of  simple  Spanish; 
the  reading  of  A  Trip  to  Latin  America,  by  Fuentes  and 
Francois;  and  the  careful  translation  of  Spanish  selections  into 
correct  English;  together  with  work  in  simple  composition  and 
dictation. 

Spanish  2 — Intermediate.  After  a  review  of  the  work  done 
in  elementary  Spanish,  this  course  includes  the  study  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  the  elements  of  syntax,  idiomatic  expressions, 
and  more  advanced  grammar.  The  use  of  Espinosa  and  Allen 
is  continued.  Dictation,  composition,  letter  writing,  short  story 
telling  and  writing  are  part  of  the  class  work,  and  Alarcons 
Novelas  Cortas  is  read. 

Spanish  3 — Advanced.  This  course  includes  the  study  of 
irregular  verbs,  groups  of  irregular  verbs,  verbs  of  special  con- 
jugation, use  of  the  compound  tenses  of  the  verbs  and  the  preposi- 
tion, and  syntax;  together  with  a  thorough  drill  on  the  principles 
of  grammar.     The  class  reads   Alarcons  Final   de    Norma. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

1920-21 

September  8-1 1 — Registration  of  students. 

September  12,  Sunday — Opening  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

September  13,  Monday — Inauguration  of  Football  season;  mass 
meeting. 

November  11,  Thursday — Armistice  Day — Entertainment;  lec- 
ture by  Colonel  J.  V.  Clinnen. 

November  17,  Wednesday — Football  Dance  is  given  by  Seniors, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

December  2,  Thursday — Football  team  leaves  for  Boston. 

December  9,  Thursday — Football  team  returns. 

December  15,  Wednesday — Last  day  of  Quarterly  Examinations; 
Holiday  edition  of  Humor  and  Rumor  appears;  Christmas 
holidays  begin. 

January  3,  Monday — Basketball  season  opens. 

March  16,  Wednesday — Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Gardner. 

March  21,  Monday — Annual  Retreat  by  Reverend  Justin  A. 
Nuelle,  C.  M. 

April  2,  Saturday — Senior  class  dinner  and  reception,  Great 
Northern  Hotel. 

April  4,  Monday — Debate  between  Canisius  High  School  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  De  Paul  Academy. 

April  15,  Friday — Baseball  season  opens. 

April  29,  Friday — Junior  Promenade,  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the 
Drake  Hotel. 

June   13-15 — Commencement  Activities. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION,  JUNE,  1921 


ACADEMY  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


Bremner,  Aloysius  John 
Burris,  Robert  Parker 
Connery,  John  Murnane 
Dole,  Richard  Emerson 


O'Malley,  Eugene  Francis 
O'Sullivan,  James  Michael 
Valancius,  Anastasius 
Zipprich,  Raymond  William 


ACADEMY  OF  GENERAL  SCIENCE 


Burt,  Herbert  John 
Carlin,  Walter  Joseph 
Davern,  William  Edward 
Jaeger,  Otto  John 


Kearney,  Edmond  Dunphy 
Korzeniewski,  John  Michael 
Kraus,  Albert  J.  V. 
Umenhofer,  Adolph  Melvin,  Jr. 
Wine,  David  Wilford 


ACADEMY  OF  ENGINEERING 


Beatty,  Joseph  John 
Bink,  Nicholas  Gerald 
Bromann,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 
Burke,  Edwin  Vincent 
Coughlin,  Bryan  Paul 
Cronin,  William  Marcus 
Deutsch,  Philip  Joseph 
Ford,  John  Lawrence 
Fox,  Edward  Michael 
Guenthner,  Byron  Philip 
Heidkamp,  George  William 
Hemmerle,  John  Charles 
Higgins,  William  Charles 
Kelly,  Francis  Lawrence 


LaCroix,  Joseph  Paul 
Manton,  Frank  Arthur 
McEvoy,  James  Edward 
McGrady,  Hugh  Francis 
Mooney,  William  John 
Schneider,  John  Philip 
Schroeder,  John  Henry 
Shanley,  Joseph  Vincent 
Sheppard,  Richard  Alexander 
Stemwedel,  Albert  Leroy 
Stevens,  Charles  Joseph 
Wendt,  Paul  Willard,  Jr. 
White,  Leonard  Eugene 
White,  William  Joseph 


ACADEMY  OF  COMMERCE 


Bodkin,  Raymond  John 
Flood,  Richard  G. 


Nolan,  James  Vincent 
Quinn,  James  Anthony 
Hlavacka,  John  Rudolph 


GENERAL  ACADEMIC  COURSE 


Bamber,  Thomas  George 
Berry,  Thomas  Joseph 
Douaire,  George  Edward 
Ginaine,  Martin  Xavier 
Kinsella,  Thomas  Joseph 


Leali,  Faust  Frank 
Naegele,  Royal  H. 
O'Malley,  Vincent  David 
Perkins,  Homer  John 
Smith,  Harold  Philip 
Walsh,  Frank  James 


COMMERCIAL  CERTIFICATE 


Dressier,  Philip  John 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Emmet 


Hinderyckx,  Leslie  E. 
Schockweiler,  William  L. 
Hansen,  Gilbert 
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STUDENT  REGISTER 


B amber,  Thomas  George 
ankmann.   Edward  J. 
Barggrcn,  Edwin  David 
Hart.  1  lerbert  ( 
Barth,  \\  ilham  Martin 
Bartsch,  Henry 
Bartzen,  Raymond 
Beatty.  Joseph  Johh 
Berry,  Martin  Joseph 
Berry,  Thomas  Joseph 
Bieschke,  Raymond 
Bink,  Nicholas  Gerald 
Boddeker,  George  R. 
Bodkin,  Raymond  John 
Bodkin,  Vincent  James 
Bol-tead,  Ernest  A. 
Bonus,  Vincent 
Borchardt,  Paul  Aloysius 
Bordes,  John  Lawrence 
Bremner,  Aloysius  J. 
Brennan,  Ray  A. 
Brickley,  John  Francis 
Britt,  Emil  J. 
Bromann,  Charles  Henry 
Bruch,  Emmanuel 
Burke,  Edwin  Vincent 
Burke,  James  William 
Burke,  John  William 
Burke,  Thomas  Dermot 
Burris,  Robert  Parker 
Burt,  Herbert 


Cafferty,  Joseph  P. 
afmeyer,  Leo 
Cahill,  Thomas  Cornelius 
Cahill,  Vincent  Joseph 
Calderine,  Charles  John 
Callahan,  Richard  Coffield 
Cameron,  Eugene 
Cames,  John  Preston 
Cardott,  James  W. 
Carlin,  Walter  J. 
Carpenter,  Herbert  Bernard 
Chabrison,  Amedee  F. 
Chambers,  John  Connor 
Cline,  Edward  Patrick 
Coffey,  Anthony  Clifford 
Coghlan,  John 
Collins,  John  F. 
Collins,  William  Stewart 
Connery,  John  Murnane 
Connor,  William  James 
Connors,  Charles  C. 
Connors,  Fred  Vincent 
Conway,  William  Sylvester 
Coughlin,  Bryan  Paul 
Coyne,  Edward 
Crawford,  Joseph  F. 
Crawford,  Taylor  V. 
Creighton,  Harry  J. 
Cremer,  Carl  F. 
Cronin,  Dominic  Conway 
Cronin,  William  Marcus 
Crowe,  Orphe  Edward 
Culver,  Charles  Gressing 
Cummings,  Cecil  V. 
Cusack,  Maynard  Joseph 


Daly,  Henry  Jerome 
avern,  William  E. 
Dea,  Joseph  Callaghan 
Dean,  William  P. 
Dee,  James  Moore 
Deiber,  John  T. 
Dell,  Edward  Albert 
Deutsch,  Philip 
Devine,  Miles  J. 
Devlin,  Hugh 
De  Vriendt,  Leslie 
DeWitt,  Edward  James 
Dillon,  Francis  Joseph 
Dole,  Richard  Emerson 
Donlon,  William 
Donovan,  Henry  Francis 
Dormin,  William  J. 
Douaire,  George  Edward 
Dougherty,  Vincent  M. 
Dressier,  Philip  John 
Duggan,  John  L. 

Egan,  James  M. 
gan,  Robert 
Eilert,  Edward  T. 
Ellard,  Myrume  Joseph 
Elson,  Robert  A. 
Erhard,  Victor 
Evancie,  Conrad  Joseph 
Ewald,  Edward 

Fanning,  Louis  Vincent 
arrell,  Austin  Dumont 
Feeley,  James  B. 
Feeley,  Joseph  D. 
Fiedler,  Richard  N. 
Finnegan,  William  McDonald 
Fitzgerald,  Emmet 
Fitzgerald,  John  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  M. 
Fleming,  James  F. 
Fleming,  William  Bernard 
Flesch,  Edward  Joseph 
Flood,  Lawrence  J. 
Flood,  Richard  G. 
Flood,  Vincent  J. 
Fogelstrom,  Joseph 
Foley,  John  Aloysius 
Forbrich,  Joseph  Andrew 
Ford,  John  Lawrence 
Fox,  Edward  M. 
Fox,  Henry  Anthony 
Freeman,  John  Howard 
Furlong,  Peter  Kenneth 

Gantz,  Aloysius 
erlach,  Paul  Francis 
Giblin,  Frank  V. 
Gillespie,  Joseph 
Gillis,  Francis  J. 
Gillispie,  Robert 
Ginaine,  Marlin  Xavier 
Golden,  Eugene 
Gottschalk,  Francis  Norman 
Gould,  John  Melvin 
Graf,  Paul  Anthony 
Guenthner,  Byron  Philip 
Gurney,  John  J. 


Haefner,  Nicholas 
ansen,  Gilbert 
Harding,  Harold  P. 
Harding,  William  Joseph 
Hartley  Joseph  A. 
Hartman,  Charles  C. 
Hartman,  Raymond  J. 
Hayes,  Kenneth  J . 
Healy,  Joseph  Thomas 
Heidkamp,  George  William 
Hemmerle,  John  Charles 
Henehan,  John  Paul 
Henry,  Edward  J . 
Henry,  Otto  N. 
Hewitt,  John  Joseph 
Hickey,  William  Thomas 
Higgins,  William  Charles 
Hinderyckx,  Leslie  E. 
Hlavacka,  John  Rudolph 
Hoban,  Joseph  Michael 
Hogan,  Edward  Francis 
Holtorf,  Paul  Henry 
Hosier,  Stanley  Ignatius 
Houlihan,  Cyril  W. 
Hughes,  George  Francis 
Hynson,  Arturo  B. 

Jacobs,  LeRoy  Vincent 
aeger,  Otto  J. 
Jaeger,  Robert 
Jeffers,  William  Michael 

Kakananskas,  Leo  C. 
apian,  Louis  H. 
Karr,  Walter  J. 
Kates,  William  B. 
Kearney,  Edmond  D. 
Kearney,  William  Peter 
Kearney,  William  Vincent 
Keenan,  William  Jerome 
Kehoe,  Raymond  John 
Kehoe,  Vincent  J. 
Kellen,  Mathias  J . 
Kelley,  Leroy  S. 
Kelly,  Eugene  Robert 
Kelly,  Francis  Lawrence 
Kelly,  Fred  J. 
Kelly,  George  J. 
Kenney,  Patrick  J. 
Kickeisen,  Edward  Francis 
Kiefer,  Nicholas 
Killean,  Edward  J. 
Kinnally,  William 
Kinsella,  John  Anthony 
Kinsella,  Thomas 
Kirschten,  Adalbert  John 
Kirschten,  Wilfrid 
Kordick,  Adolph  Peter 
Korzeniewski,  John 
Kraus,  Albert  J.   V. 
Krencius,  Robert 

LaCroix,  Joseph  P. 
ane,  Robert  Mader 
Lautenschlager,  John 
Leali,  Faust  F. 
Liddy,  Harold 
Lynn,  W.  Perry 
Lyons,  Enos  A. 
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STUDENT  REGISTER— Continued 


Madigan,  John  J . 
aguire,  John  Solon 
Maguire,  Philip  J.  Jr. 
Mann,  Anthony  Joseph 
Manton,  Frank  Arthur 
Martin,  James 
Mawicke,  Clement  A. 
Mawicke,  Francis  M. 
Mayer,  Ernest 
McArdle,  Frank  J. 
McArdle,  Michael  J. 
McDonald,  Michael  X. 
McElroy,  Raymond  Peter 
McEvoy,  James  Edward 
McGinnis,  Harry  A.  Jr. 
McGlinchey,  Thomas  Joseph 
McGrady,  Hugh  Francis 
McGrath,  George  E.  Jr. 
McGuire,  Daniel  Simms 
McKenna,  Edwin   P. 
McLary,  John  William 
McLean,  Donald 
McLoughlin,  Herbert 
McManigal,  Thomas 
McManus,  Charles  Alexander 
McMullan,  John  Myron 
McNamara,  Thomas  Francis 
McNulty,  James  Harold 
Meade,  William  A. 
Meegan,  John  Edward 
Meltz,  Arthur  John 
Mendez,  August  Joseph 
Merrion,  Eugene  Valentine 
Miller,  William  F. 
Molitor,  Alex  P. 
Mooney,  William  F. 
Moran,  Richard  P. 
Moran,  William  J. 
Morgan,  Edward  Patrick 
Morton,  Albert  Clark 
Mulcrone,  Norman  James 
Muldoon,  John  L. 
Muno,  Lawrence 
Murphy,  Charles  H. 
Murphy,  George  Thomas 
Murphy,  John  David 
Murphy,  John  P. 
Murphy,  Joseph  Forrest 
Murphy,  Thomas  J . 
Murphy,  William  Hanley 
Murray,  Bertrand 

Naegele,  Royal  H. 
apoli,  Oscar  Dominic 
Nash,  James  Francis 
Neary,  James  Vincent 
Neuhengen,  Herbert 
Niesen,  William  Charles 
Nolan,  James  Vincent 
Nolan,  Joseph  Daniel 
Nolan,  Patrick 
Nolan,  Patrick   W. 
Northen,  John  W. 
Nuccio,  Dominic  Vincent 

0 'Byrne,  James  T. 
'Connell,  Charles  Timothy 
O'Connor,  Thomas   William 
O'Donnell,  Gerald  Joseph 


O'Keefe,  Timothy 
Okonski,  Anthony 
O'Malley,  Eugene  F. 
O'Malley,  John  M. 
O'Malley,  Vincent  David 
O^Meara,  William  Joseph 
O'Neill,  Harry  Ambrose 
O'Regan,  Thomas  J . 
O'Sullivan,  James  Michael 
O'Sullivan,  Joseph  A. 
O'Toole,  John  Jerome 
Owens,  Maurice  Leslie 

Panuska ,  J  ohn  J . 
apke,  John 
Peiniger,  Harry  Aloysius 
Pendergast,  Barry  J. 
Perkins,  Homer  J. 
Peterson,  Albert  William 
Petroske,  Aloysius 
Philbin,  Leo  M. 
Phillips,  John  Llewellyn 
Phoenix,  Henry  Leslie 
Phoenix,  Joseph  G. 
Pionke,  Augustine 
Pirnat,  Ferdinand 
Piwka,  Leo 
Plucinski,  Casimir  J . 
Plucinski,  Thaddeus  Stanley 
Plummer,  Edwin  H. 
Plunkett,  Robert  L. 
Post,  Joseph  James 
Power,  Walter 
Pratt,  Raymond  Francis 
Purcell,  De  Witt  James 

Ouinn,  Daniel  F. 
uinn.  Earl 
Quinn,  James  Anthony 

Ratigan,  William  Stanley 
ay,  James  Joseph 
Reilly,  Clarence  Raymond 
Reynolds,  John  Peter 
Reynolds,  Vincent  John 
Richardson,  William  Mohan 
Riddell,  Theodore 
Roche,  John  Patrick 
Rohling,  Herman  George 
Ryan,  Bartholomew  J . 
Ryan,  Edward  Joseph 
Ryan,  James  Vincent 
Ryan,  John  Dorsey 
Rye,  Joseph 

Sadowski,  William  P. 
apit,  Joseph  J. 
Schmalz,  Peter  Frank 
Schmidt,  George  John 
Schmitz,  Clarence  Cyril 
Schneider,  Bernard  E. 
Schneider,  John  Phillip 
Schockweiler,  William  L. 
Scholl,  Herbert  Henry 
Scholz,  Charles,  Jr. 
Schroeder,  Clement 
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